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ive message the President was absorbed in the preparation of another document and one of a very different description. A pamphlet containing the proceedings of the South Carolina convention reached him on one of the last days of November. It moved him profoundly, for this fiery spirit loved his country as few men have loved it. Though he regarded those proceedings as the fruit of John C. Calhoun's treasonable ambition and treasonable resentment, he rose, on this occasion, above personal considerations and conducted himself with that union of daring and prudence which had given him such signal success in war. He went to his office alone and began to dash off page after page of the memorable proclamation which was soon to electrify the country. He wrote with that great steel pen of his and with such rapidity that he was obliged to scatter the written pages all over the table to let them dry. A gentleman who came in when the President had written fifteen or twenty pages, observed that three of them were glistening with wet ink at the same moment. The warmth, the glow, the passion, the eloquence of that proclamation were produced then and there by the President's own hand.
"Major Lewis writes to me: 'Mr. Livingston took the papers to his office, and in the course of three or four days brought the proclamation to the General and left it for his examination. After reading it, he came into my room and remarked that Mr. Livingston had not correctly understood his notes; there were portions of the draft, he added, which were not in accordance with his views and must be altered. He then sent a messenger for Mr. Livingston, and when he came pointed out to him the passages which did not represent his views, and requested him to take it back with him and make the alterations he had suggested. This was done, and the second draft being satisfactory, he ordered it to be published. I will add that before the proclamation was sent to press to be published, I took the liberty of suggesting toin the United States by their hisses and jeers. Its it must stand forever on the journals, I cannot close' this substitute for the defense which I have not been                         fectly safe.    His apprehensions of its solidity were co
